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As td' ihe nrl^ W»y^ iaefBt% It^ierjtis to ^e^Uvrt^!, 

that dwif Leather HBOthiogfoftfoeg and ferwfceablc a&that 
ii»£4)^E^^7 »o> afiured proof ivbrreof hfhe Wearm^. And 
though h be eoBHDooJy reporeed^ that the Leather in theft; 
p»rfs,jthough ihio aad fapplc, will hoW oat water j yet this h- 
to be uttderftood , that the Tarks in their winter-boots, be» 
tvweeo the lining and tlw kaihcr, pat a Sear-ctotb, which being 
curioufly fow'd in thefeams, will krep out water, though y®u 
put them io k for divers hoars together. In cleaoing of their 
leather, they ufc Lime aad Aiima Grdcum-^ and ioftcad of 
Batksof trees , they employ Valoma. a fort of acorn growing 
oo the Oakes^. I am petfuadcd, that our Acorns \a England , 
if they could bc%ar*d for u^would perforn the like efFc£^,»nd 
perh^ better v feeing that naay times the VaioniA baros the 
Leather fo mudta«to makeit fitcle fervrc^ablcf whereas out 
acorns act probably more temperate.and.ro iiii|^ better ferve 
the turn. 

An Accontpc of two Books; 

K. Vint Rbeftaui, itnfrimit B ACC ARAC BHs ts^ A»atfffMi» 
Cornea, i }oh. Davtde, Portzio PhiU tt Med. DMeideh 
Berg£,i6 J2. in i2\ 

THr Authortrestetbiirthis Book oCrheSoile proper for 
Rhiniib Wine f of the kind«of that Vine and Gri!^}|^aiid 
of the Muft^ Wine, Sphrit, Tartar, Vinegat, atrd partkufariy of 
riie two Sihsy the AcidxnA Atadi, as the diicf Irtgrtfdient^of 
Wioe, aodaccordhig to TafbemMt^ of att naturvt fbis^^ 

Speakiogofthe fertility of the fW/ proper for Vioes, aad 
difcourimgof the Nftrom Salt coming downio rain and fnow, 
ke delivers a way of Golleduig that Salt j«f which we leav« 
the skilful to jodge upon the reading of the Book. 

TheCr^prhe affiriBS to be coopoutKkdof an Acid andi 
prevalent Alcalt ^ oblerviflg, that grfpcs that are thio-sktn 4 
grow fooncr ripe, aodthrive«veflmatetiipcl*at cHmai; smd 
taking alio notice, that ftrtKkwith bail when they are bi^and 
W^to f ipcDy they harden and never grow fttl ripe. 
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Having dlfconrfed of thc^waf of prepariogVeflefsfor tao- 
fiing up of wiae ; he is Tcry pJii?ticular in the matter of the 
Working of wine : Where he diftioguifheth between Effervef- 
ceme{ which alone he allows to be in Wioc)aDd Ftratentation^ 
the latter being to hiai oothiDg elfe, than an A^ioo and Re- 
aftionof the internal parts of the Acid and Alcali,by which 
the Spirits are feparated vdthout Precipitation 5 whereas by 
Effcrvcfcence he faith there are do Spirits feparated , and 
though therein be alio an a^ion and reaftiooj yet, in his opi- 
nion, 'tis done with a Precipitation : fo that,accordiog to him, 
all Fermentation is made with as Effcrvefcence , but not vice 
verja , he.alfo8ffirming,that there may bean Effe^'veJcecce be- 
tweeo two Acid^^when their particles are very aftive and very 
fbarporwheoAftronger is poured on a weaker* Where he 
addstbe manner, how the Muft^doth effervefcere-^ vh. by the 
aftion.pf thfc Aloalil ate parts upmithe Acid ones, which they 
fubdue^ whcreupou the Effervefcence ceafethjviz, when thalD 
Alcali is altogether fatiated by the Acid. 

Here he takes notice of that: Effervefcence obferv'd in Wine 
at the time of the bloffoming of Vincsjand is of opinionjthat it 
i^caufed by tbeHeat^v^whictebeingat that timfe more iotenfe 
wCirkti kxMpoffithti Citd two Salts , and opens them, aod fo in- 
duccth a new EfFervelcence. 

After this he teaches the way of making Jl^uji^ before the 
Wine worksv cither by i< feJfj or by boyling it up. Bj itfilf, 
yv^t&t 'tisfo doie velFerdiip, thkt it cannot work 5 which is 
«caU'd^ji»i««!f-aM«c, aliqpo? fhatextretmiy. afTefts and tends 
ihthtA\n^, by r«afoo;that the Saltis, that were not before fee 
at liberty to v,^ofkj belggnowopeti'd in the Storoack dofend 
lipabundat)ceofthofepunget)t fteams,fo grievoufly affliftiog 
the brain. Bjh Boylingr when they take ftroog Vcfli:|s not qaito 
fiU'dj ©ijtti«gth<}ro ii^t^a^cellar^fwiuerpia they jaiakc-'firft » 
mild fire , .f!adch<n!i$creiifeir,iaijd after awhiijeleiTen itjthau 
fothe boylinig may ceafe l>y X^ila and Htllccf it fidf j-whi^ h 
perfprtB'djn 5.6 qr 40 houf«,r According tothebi'gneftof thq 
irtflci. Here the Wiocpboylcrs/ ioftead of common caodle^f. 
(.which wo.uUtB«It by the heat) do flit Bcech'wooddri^diaad 
lighted ]yj which theyii.lfofiod^i when tl» Muft feboyle<ie- 
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Baugh,thpfe%bfs.bMrniog very d'mzs loi^gas jtis not enpufjh, 
by reafohof tbc abundance of ik^ras vhQakiitgih^fjjgbt j but 
burojng clear, when it hath boiled enough., About 7 or 8 
day cs after the Muft hath been thus boy fed, it begins to work^ 
after which working 'tis cali'd Wine., 

They prepare another kind of boyljed Wioe, by boyUng the 
Muft 10 half, and then they leave it fw, or put ieito it , whilft 
boy ling, roots and herbs , according to the l^veritl u^cs they 
dcfign it for j as Elechampane^ Worm-woodi Cardus bmediQuii 
Centoryy Rofemary^Sage,Baum, Orang pill t, hut efpecially Juni' 
pprberrie/. Being thus prepar'd , it wor-ks afterwards more 
flowly. 

If the boyled Mult by two violent an EfFervjBfcence caft out 
the Lee (by whichit grows vappous or dead,) they ftop it by 
forne fatty fubAance , as witbfrtfti un-falted, butter put upon 
a vine-leaf, or by frclh lard applied to the cqouth of the vtfTci, 
whereby the furious acid parts meeting with an aicali, and be- 
ing-faturated thereby.,. r<ftire and, dcfccnd again. 

There being, two forts of^this wine.Reddifti and White,hc 
notcSj that the T'nfture of the Red is taken away by Sulphur 
kindlediihe Alcalizat colour,got out of the mark or huiks, her 
ing precipitated by the Acid Sulphur. Sulphur they make al« 
fo ufe of to keep their wines, as they alfodo oiNatmegs , in- 
ftead of Sulp)iur. 

Difcourfing of the Bacdiar4/:b-w'mcia pariicular,he notcs;, 
thatitdiffcrsfromotherRhenifli wines in colour, odor,tafte 
and virtue. After its working it hath firft a luteous colour , 
which they render Uoipid by /f^//i&^tf<?<j//<»(bcing veryAtcalical) 
cur,and kept iofufcd in rain-water for ro or 12 hoursjand then 
torn into fqaall pieces, and (b put into fomc Wine, and there- 
with (hakcn twice every day , till it be quite diflblved ; which 
isdonein6 or jdaycs. When diflblv'd, they percolate it 
through a five by powring a little wine upoait, and thus per» 
cola ted they pour it out of one vtflcl into another until it 
foam, and then they pour it into the wine to clarify it 5 forae 
adding fand orpowdet'd Venice-glafs (mcer AIcalies,)where- 
byjas heavy bodies,the tartareous feces go to thebottom.Whea 
they pour this folution iatothe VcfleJjthey ufe a flick, with .1 
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little board perforated «t tbeend of it, whercliy they agitate 
and beat the Wine in the Ve0el, aod fi) reader it clear, which ic 
will bcAfter 4 or 5 dayes; aad theo they veflcl it t)ut ioto other 
irefleb. 

As for tht Smelf that wioeis very fragrant, mafcatellio and 
arotnattc. Though there be one fott, that is raock (hircum 
0/e«/, Germanic^ Brutttzer^) which he faith cannot be imputed 
to the V€flfe!,»w the kind of Vine alooe,«pr to the Earth alone, 
there being garr1ier'd,in all viBtages,out of the fame Vine-yard 
and from the fame kind of Vine-ftock , a grape which hath 
hone of that fmeli : But this finell not being perceived before 
the Working,hc takes the caufc of it from that Effcrvefcence , 
whe*cby the A4cali feath a domroton over the Acid -, this uri- 
nous fmellberng to the Author nothing but a meer Volatil Al« 
calij aftd the Effttveifcence, by reafon of the copioufoefi of 
that Alcaliiti this kind of wine, during the longer, But that 
this ftnell is fomettmc^ fo rank in one and the lame Vine-yard, 
foroetimes nett, lie imputes to this, thatiolbme years and foils, 
the foyl istoore'itnpregnated with an Alcalifet fait, which the 
Air abounds with at one timt more than an other .This Alcalifat 
odor is toft by tranfvafetron, that fait being thereby fteam'd 

away. 

The JTflf/a of Bacdharach-wine is generally very grateful 5 
and for its Virtue, it is more incilive and diuretiek , more fto - 
raachicfrl^ndcardiacal , cpiekniti]; tbe motion of the Spirits 
and exhilaratingabove the reft* Where be takes occafion to 
give an account ofDr«»i^«x»(^,whidh,in his opinionjisthus cau- 
ftd', vi2»That the Bloud is ardulared in the arteries more fwift- 
Iv than it can be received into the Veins^ whence comes a 
Giddiniifi and Siopefai^ion , which is frequently atten- 
ded by a heaid-^ach, from a forcible diftenfion of the vcf- 
fels. 

Ptacccdmg to tht Spirit of fFiaCi he declares, that Spirits 
are ocfhingelfebutthe floors of Salts, or Saksrefolv'd in their 
phlegme^Salts being nothing butilpiritftconcentred.Wherc he 
obfervcsjfhat from fwcct wines , as the Greek, Mufcadio, dft;. 
a lefiijuatttity of Spirits is obtained by diftillation, than from 
Khenifli, tjuantity for quantity. He alfo taketh notice, a- 
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moog the divers wajtcs of reftifying Spirit of wine, of that 
oi doiog it wifhoMtfiretVh. byan intenfe Cold, congcaliog 
the phlegm J aod forcing the Spirit into the midft j asalfoof 
that of adding a fix'c Alcali to the Spirit of wine , whereupon 
the Alcali, which is empty, \yill imbibe the phlegm,and fo fink 
withil; whereupon the Spirit may be decanted, leaving the 
phlegm at the bottom. 

Further, he obfervesjthat Spirit of wine is^as 'twere, the Oyl 
diflblvcd in its eflential phlegm, which folution is made in the 
working 5 every fermented Spirit being, to him, adiflblved 
Oyl ; feeing that upon waters being powred on retiiryed Spi- 
rit of wine, it fuddenly grows lafteous, juft as a Rofin diffbi- 
ved. It hatha power of diflblving all Sulphurs, whether 
fixt or volatil ; and highly reftifyed Spirit imbibes 
Oyl. 

He adds, that out of Spanilh and other fwect wines leij Oyl 
is drawDj than-from Rhenifb, and he refers Oyls to acids, be- 
caufe they are corroHfl He faith alfo that a purer and finer 
Oyl is diftilled out of Rhenifh wine, than out of other winqsj 
which he affirms to be of excellent virtue, a great cordial , 
and to be prefcrr'd to the famous tinfture of Pearl and 
Cora]. 

H«nce he goes on to the Tartar, which he faith is precipita- 
ted by the EfFervefccncc or cooflift of the Acid andAlcali^and 
i« condenfcd into a cryftallin and ftony matter, confifting of aa 
infiatnmable Sul phut C which is an acid) and a fixt Salt. Here 
he takes notice, if^^/ the Tartar ot RhenilhWine and of that 
of Montpelier is preferable to all others ^ that Tartar of white- 
wiue is better thanthatof red ^and ^/&^r fwcet wines yield but 
very little Tartar, fioce 'tis the plenty of acid parts that afford 
the biggeft and fineft tartareous cryftals. Yet Acetum has no 
Tartar though it contain a copious acidSzXv^ of which he ren- 
ders this reafonjthat the Wiiie whence the acetum is made,had 
already dcpofed its tartar 5 befides that the alcaiifate parts 
arc wanting , which muft needs concur to the concretion 
of Tartar. 

He fubjoyns the various Vfes of Tartar ^ To Gold-fmkhtSot 
purifying and whittning of .Silver, by boy ling it in water and 
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addieg a KftteAHomto it :To€fymfJis and HjfitUnt for ma- 
king f hfthf Regultfj's^fct the deflagratioti and leparation of Sul- 
phtws 5 for preparing with theCrcme of Tartar their tartarttm 
ChaPfhatnm, Antimonialty BMHieum^ Diuretieum 5 for tnakiog 
^Tartarum Vitfiolatum^mth $A\t of Tarisr dHFolv'd in Air,aod 
ntrxt with Spirir of Vitriol by a high Eflfervefcence 5 for qia- 
kitig the SpiritHs vini tartarifatHs by a tiD^ture drawn out of the 
Alcallzate fait of Tartar by Spirit of wine , &c. 

He concludes this head with dire6ting, how to reduce Salts 
into Elementary water, viz. by diftiliingin aa AlembiCjSaltof 
Tartar diflblvcd in the Air per deliqHium , whence comes a 
phlegm^ and by diCiiliing again the remainder di^blvedas 
before ; and by going on (b, till all be diftiU'd into a phlegmj 
and there remain at lafl: nothing but an ufelefs Earth* 

After this he treats of Acetum^ and efteems the beft way of 
making it to be, by expofing it to the $ua:beam$,thereby to fe- 
parate the Spirits,and to open the acid and alcalifate parts,and 
to confume thephlegtfibythe heat, and thereby more and 
mere to concenter the acid parts .' Ytt muft not all the fpirits 
avolatej for then from the phlegm which remains after the di- 
fliilation of the Spirit of ^'1^^ Acetum would be made; 
Tivhereas the contra ry comes to pafs ; and themoft generous 
wines (not the Jweet ones, as Italic, Spanifb, wherein the Alca- 
li exceeds the Acid> afford the beft Vinegar. The heat that is 
required to diflolve the Salts is a gentle and flow one, left the 
remaining volatile parts be driven away, and there remain no- 
thing but phlegm.- 

He ends all by teaching the way of making Cerufein^Ver- 
tUgi^eeife of plates of Lead atid Brals 5 and by enumerating the 
aiawy other ^/iej of Vinegar, io fixing the Nareotique power 
»f GpiumjiB inciding, attenuating, railing the ferment of the 
Stomacksrepellifig hflammationsj refifting putrefadiofijC^f. 

If. De Foematum Caniu c^ Viribut Rythmi, Oxon. 9 Theatro 

S^eldotiiaPio, 1673. z« S" « 

THE Aiithor of this Treatrfe Cwhich is the famous Jfaacus 
Vojfii^y though not oaraed in the Title) endeavors to 

make 
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m»Ufi It Qut, thfit tb^ MuHck of the Andents Is far to be ^f f«r- 
r'd to that of our Age> IpraCmuch as Spticch » how powcrfiil 
foev^r at this day ) yet, whcD put into a Song or rendred Mu- 
Heal, is not of that efficacy ia moving our fenfes, as it was io 
tiroes of old. For fiudiog out the Caufe of which) he obferves 
chiefly three things in Singingithe Harraooy, the Words, and 
the Rhythm ©rMeeterj the Harmony refpediog the (bund, the 
Words requiring a diftioft enunciatiaon for their clear Ua- 
dcrHandiogi and the Rhythm confifting in a due and weil- 
meafured motion of the Song. As for the Harmony^ he ac- 
knowledges, that the Moderns have largely handled it, yet 
without exhaufting the argument. But for the two other parts, 
he affirms, that they have either totally neeleAcd thcm,or dlf* 
courfed of them befidcs the purpofe. Which he endeavors to 
prove from hence, that fince all fongs and all harmony, how 
curious fo ever, muft prove but an empty found, if the words 
fuug are not uoderftood , nor the motions figoifica-nt ; as they 
are not in the modern Mufick,contrary to what was moft care- 
fully obfervcd in that of the Antients. Where he appeals to 
Experience, by which he (aith it will be found, that fcarce the 
tenth part of whatisfung by the Mufitians of this age can be 
underftood, and that they by making,contrary to nature,thofe 
Syllables long that are {faort,and thole (bore that are long, and 
often repeating the fame words ten times, do fodiforderand 
mangle the genuin manner of pronunciation, that they quite 
deftroy the true nature of the foog, Bciides this, he obfcrvs, 
ihat we labour under another very great defe<9:, which is,that 
we are altogether deftitute of theRhythm, the Soul of Songs. 
Andthis is it, ^ey2»V£, which hath induced him, to make out in 
this ExercitatioD both the nature of the flythm , and its 
wonderful power in moving and raifing the Afiedions : which 
with what fuccefs he hath perform'd, we leave to the judici- 
ous to determine. 

Mean time, we (hall here take notice of divers particulars , 
which our Author lays weight upon 5 fuch as are : 

I. The Invention,Nature, Ncceffity, Efficacy and Number 
of PoeticAl Fe«^,which import different times and meafuresjand 
by the means of which not only the vifible motioasof the Bo- 
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c!y,but alfo the latent feoles and any motions of the Mind may 
fee fo lively rcprefented, that there (hall bealmoft nothing in 
things, that may not be exhibited by well cooipofcd Songs and 
Numbers. 

2.The Nature of the Ryihm^\N)xtc\\ he defines tr) be a Syftem 
or Aggregate of Fcet,the Times of which have a certain pro- 
portion to one another :j which proportion when 'lis apt, 
ihe Verfcsor Songs are Paid to be^'fuV' ? if nor. «p^'t/*(««);» 
Wherefore for the concinnity of the Rythm, care muft be had 
above all things, not to couple together fuch feet as differ in 
their times, 

3. The aptnefs of the variety of the Rythm for ex- 
prtffing either Ma jefty,or Effeminacy, or Vehcmency of Pjffi- 
ons , as Anger, Grief, Love, 8cc. 

4, The caufe of the joint Lofs of yl/w/Kr;^ and Poetry inGreecf, 
where they had their Birth together, which he efteetns 
to have been the Change of th.it Tongue and the Profody 
thereof^ which is the tenor of the voice according to which 
the Verfe or Song is framed. The fame Cau(e he affigns for 
the Lofs of the Latin Poefy , and that chitfly upon thein- 
vaiion o^ the Roman Empire by the barbarous Nati- 
ons. 

5. The Prcfent Conftitution of Poetry.which he faith is fo or- 
dered that the foie EndingSjtogether with a certain and deter- 
minate number of Syllables , doc in a manner all that is done^ 
without any care, of what nature and quantity thofe Syllables 
be, and couftquently without Rythoij or obfervation of Me- 
trical fett. 

6.TheExcelleney of the trueCree^ tongue above all thofe^of 
which there remains any knowledg araongft us.and the culture 
of that tongue, rendring it rooft apt nor oi.ly fjr exprcffing 
things, but alio for framing* Soiigs and Verfcs. Whtre the 
Author takes occafion of difcourfiDg of divers Tongi^es^ snd 
thtir PcculiaritieSj after he had fit ft treated of the tv.*o th-ngs 
thar are to be confider'd in all tongues, the Sound and Acctst^ 
and enlarged upon the power and efficacy of tht Letters both 
Vowels and Confonants, that form the Sound. Here he exa- 
Eiics efpccially the Gcaius of icvcral Diak^s of the Greek, 
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tongue, aod obfervs the Faft and Gravity of the spafiijh lan- 
guage, the Harfhnefs of iht German^ the Softncls of the En- 
glifi}^ the Volubility of the French \ the Elegancy and 
Neatnefs of the Italian, the Hardnefi of the Polonian. 

7- TheCcflation,ainongftMufitiansj of that great power 

of moving the Affc(ftions, which he faith bath been above a 

thoufjnd years agoe, and ever fince that the ufe and know- 

letjgof the/f/z/jwhathceafed, which alone, in the Authors 

opiuioo, could perform what no Mufitianthis day is able to 

do 5 whole Nature therefore and force he explains at large; 

ftibjoyoing thereto his confiderations oft he Nature and Power 

of SoHfid^diS fjrr as it concerns this argument, and inferring 

from thence the far greater force of thofe Rythmical Motions 

that are conjoyned with Sound, for the railing of afftd^ions : 

Obferviog further 5 that thofe Motions have fogreata power, 

thateven without any voice and found they can raife affedi- 

ODS more ftronglyjthan any voice or oration. For the proof of 

which he alledges the ancient P^iw/o-wiw/, whole Feet andHaods 

he nukes no lels eloquent than iheTonou; s(>f Or,-;! ors^ wit- 

ncfi Cicero^ who ufed to conreod with Rolciva,ths Stage- player, 

which of the twofliould moft vary tht f^mc Itntcncc mott 

maiKin;^f ways, the ofje by words, the other by gcftures; 

which oiakcth our Author proceed fo fi.i r, as to iffirm, that if 

we employed as much labour aod time in learning the Panto- 

mimtcal Art , as we do in learning a Language, we rrright pofli- 

blycome toexprffs ur mind and tii()Ughts as clearly by that 

way, as now we d*> by the aid of ,4 Language: Nordocshe 

think, that McMiIiincJ wouM fuff'r any thing by it, if the pert 

and confu!iou(/Af/e are his oven rvorclijofh many tongues were 

banilh'r, and, in lieu of them, this fole Art of the Pantomimes 

were known by all maokiudj and men explain'd every thing 

by figns,nods,and gtfturcsv'n regardof which he thinksthe 

condition of Brutes to fat much better th:i that of mensfeeing 

they fignify without an i.iterpreter their fenfeand thoughrs 

more readily, and perhaps b.tter, than ni y Men can do. 

S.The skill of exploiingthii Interojl nffedions of theBody by 
ToHchnXone^ as we do percrive the External rcotions by the 
Eye.Whcre our Author exceedingly commends the skill of the 

Chinefi- 
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Chinefe Phyfitiaos (which he aflerts to be undoubtedly true)in 
finding out not only that the Body is difcaicd, (which he faith 
is all that our Praftitioncrs "know by it,) but alfo, from wh»t 
Gaufc or from what Part theStckflefi proceeds. Whereupon he 
advifeth, that, as we colk^i: the manners and afFedlons of men 
from their Outward mQtioxis perceived by theEye,fo wefliould 
alfo, for attaining the Knowledge of t\\c\r Inward and more 
latent affedions , enlarge our Senfes and cxercifc that of 
ToHchytWX we be enabled todiftinguift, and to reduce to cci- 
tnaclapf, the forms and flia pes of every Pulfe; whereby we 
would alfo be led to underftand the power and Signification 
of every fuch motion. And for the reducing of the fcvcral forts 
of PuHb, he prefers to the method oi Galen ^ (who, he 
thinks, hath rather provoked then (atisfied our carioficy in his 
1 5 Books of the Nature and DifTcrences of Pulfcs) that of He^ 
rophilus^ of whom he affirms that he hath tied the feveral mau- 
cers of the Pulfe to Numbers or Metrical feet 5 the names and 
powers of which if they were as well known to Phyfitians, as 
they are to Mufitians and Poets, it would, in his judgement, 
be exceedingly beneficial for the Life and Health of man. For 
the encouragement whereof he rcprefents, that, whereas there 
is not any Kind of motion, which is not to be found in the Mu- 
fical feetjit would eoft 00 great pains, according to thofc to 
defcribe the Motions of the Arteries * nor doth he think it 
very difficult, by ufe and exercife to come to know and to di- 
ftinguifliby Touch even the compound and difcordant Pulfes. 
In (bort, to make our fclves Matters in this skill, he would have 
us to labour fo long in exploring the nature of mens Pulfes, 
till they become fo well known and (b familiar to us, as a 
Hatp or Lute is to the Players thereon 5 it not being enough 
iov them to know, that there is fomething aroifs which fpoilcth 
the tune , but they muft alfo know what String it is which 
cauft'th that Fault. 

On this occafion the Fnb!ijljer thinks it will not difpleafe 
the Reader here to give him notice, that he lately faw a letter 
written from ^'rfz/.i in the Eaft-Indies, mentioning an Indian 
freatifc, much difcourfed of, Concerning the Art and Me- 
thod of knowing Difeafet and their Events by the Sole beating of 
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the Pu^fe ; And that fome Curious pcrfons in that Ifl;md had 
already written to fome Religious men in C hi » a ^At^mog thern 
to fpare no pains in procuring it : To promote which, a fumm 
of mony had been a while ago fent thither for a reward to the 
Trarflators. Further, that thofe Perfons in C^/k^ had promi- 
fed toiniploy all their iotcreft there of doing the thing, as 
that, which exceedingly tends to the relief of mans health 
and the Comfort of their Life, 

9. The Conten)ptiblene(s of the Modern way of Mufick, 
which to him is fuch, that he faith,there is hardly fo much as 
theftiadowof the PrifVine Majefty of it remaining 5 wonde- 
ring that thofe, who in this and the former age have written 
of Mufick, have written nothing of the Kj-z/^a/e, or have done 
it fo, that they fecm to have been altogether ignorant of what 
it is J regarding nothing but to pleafe the Ear ; Whereas, to 
afftft the mind, 'tis nec£0ary the found fliould fignifie what 
may be underftood by the mind, without which there can be 
raifed no true pleafure, nor any ftrong affcftion. In a word, 
he affirms, that if without partiality we compare the Ancient 
Mufick with the Modern, and confider the Effcfts of both, we 
muft cither acknowledge the ignorance of the Modern Mufi- 
tianj, or evince to be falfe what the Ancients have delivered 
of the power and efficacy of their Mufick. 

10. The Excellency of the Chinefe Mufick, though that peo- 
ple doe complain of the lols of their antient way of Singing, 
which if they doc Juffly, our Author fcruples not to affirm, 
that their Mufick mufl have been divine, feeing the remain- 
ders of it are fo excellenCj that they may cafily fiicnce all the 
Mufick of Europe. 

11. The rare contrivance for reodring even and ftrong 
founds, of the Old Roman HydraHlick^ Orgat/^ defcribed by 
Hero and Vitruvins, and explained by our Author, and by 
him declared to excel our Organs, yielding an unequal and 
weak blaff. 

1 2. The Art of the Ancients of making fuch Tibis or Pipes 
of fo many different forms and figures, as there are kinds of af- 
fedions concerning which he affirms, that there is none to be 
found this day, that do fo much as know, how to make luch 
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Pipes that are able to produce fuch motions ; Since our moe 
dern Artificers, in his opinion, do fail not only in the matter, 
of which thole inftruments are to be made, but alfo in the 
proportioDj which is to be obfcrved in their form .- Forafmuch 
as 'tis now commonly thought, that, there being two 7>^/> of 
thefime length, but of different thickncfs, the thicker of the 
two will yield a graver found than the llcndercr^ which he 
fiith, is contrary to Experiment; by which he allcdges to have 
found, that the thicker « he T/i/> are, the acuter found they 
yield, and the fl<:nderer,the graver, provided you ktepthe 
Jame length, Where he undertakerh to correft Galil<eHs and 
Des' Cartes coi\c<:xt\\t\g this particular. He concludes all with 
thisadmonitioujthatitany havca mind to reOorcthe Antient 
Mufick, or to redily the Modern, he mult by all means imi- 
tate the diligence oi the Antients in reducing all fyllables to a 
certain quaiuity, and in rcftoring Metrical Feet, which, 
/x/j///^,the Modern Mufick is almoll altogether dclHtute of. 
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